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.A By RK El AN ANALYSIS QF THE RHETORIC OF MARGARET 
•THATCHER Order No. 8128998 

Fauon. Janet Lauremtia. Pm.O. The Qhio $t*te University. 1981. 
209pp. Adviser: Professor John Makay . 

This dissertation represents an in-depth ancj, scholarly analyse of 
the rhetorical efforts, campaign strategies, and <o substantial 
appeals which were utilized -by Britain's Conservative Party Leader. 
Margaret Thatcher, as symbolic acts which were intended to induce 
political and social change in the. United Kingdom during the fitter 
1970's. The major question, which this study seeks to answer, asks: 
"What distinctive features in the character of Margaret Thatcher and 
in the nature of her rhetoric account for the political influences that 
both, she and her rhetonc had on Jhe British people in 1979?" 

The methodology employed in this study is drawn primarily from 
theories of rhetorical cnticism and theories of dramatism as presented 
by Kennejh Burke. Burke's schematic method, the "pentad." provides 
^the study with an analytical todf that functions as a guide^n 
understanding the rhetorical, political, and social interaction which 
_ occurred in Britain in Jhe past decade. Burke's pentad enables this 
" study to focus on the British political and social arena as it can be 
said to have constituted a "scene":. on Margaret Thatcher as she 
played the leading role as "^gent H and on the British electorate as 
they. served as "respondent-agents": on Mrs^hatcher's public 
addresses, interviews, informal remarks/ and campaign strategies £s 
they represented collectively a rhetorical "act"; on the General / 
Section of 1979 asit was a formal channel or "agency" through 
which change w^s instigated; and on the controversial political and* 
social issued as they contributed to the many reasons, motives, and 
"purposes'* which caused Margaret Thatcher anct the Tories to 
provoke and to incite the British people to act decisively in the ballot 
booth/ * 

The conclusions which this study reaches are two-fold. First, in 
answering the major question. the*conclusions generate critical 
judgments about Margaret Thatcher as political metor; and second, 
they generate pro jecbons about,rhetorica! cnticism and future 
research. 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RHETORICAL STRATEGIES 
EMPLOYED IN THE POLITICAL SPEAKING ,OF GEORGE C. 
WALLACE IN THE 1968 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

OrderNo. DA8203077 
Freeman. Dorothy Elaine.^Ph D Indiana University. 1981 201 pp. 

Because GeorgeC. Wallace emerged as a potent force in 
American political life nearly twenty years ago, it is little wonder that 
much research has centered on him, electoral analyses of hts support 
and third-party candidacies in-general. Yet, there seems to be little, if 
any, work directed toward a central component of the Wallace 
phenomenon-his image as articulated in the 1968 presidential 
campaign, % # / ^ 

An examinations the Wallace image and the-pe/suasive . 
strategies he employed with regard to that image provides an 
opportunity for gaming greater insight into the rhetorical effectiveness 
of Wallace s strategic choices as well as the dynamics of political 
image-making. 

Given this. then, the dissertation^ejcamines.the significant image 
problemsjaced by George C^W^Ilace in his 1968 bid for the 
presidency an3 the rhetorical strategies he used in an off o*t to 
oveccome those problems. It traces the'development-of Wallace's 
political image2 and the accompanying image prob'ems during the 
period 1958 through T96U Based upon his image and image 
problems. jthe writer analyzes the rhetoncal strategies employed* by 
yvatlace to'flroject a favorable image while reducing unfavorable 
°2spects of hfs^mage. The campaign, and Wallaces part in itis 
examined in light df his political speaking in numerous American 
citiesand towns as h€f stftftjfct'to establish a broad-based national 
constituency. 

Wallace's campaig[p'can be\ivided into two distinct periods 
During She first period of the camWign. Wallace sought to establish 
himself as a national candio^^th a national following. He 
manage.d. during the course of that period, to attracta cons:derable. 



degree of voter support. At one point. Wallace had garnered as much 
as 21 percent of popular support according to trsflouis Harris polling 
organization. 

During period two of the campaign. Wallace found himsSIf in a 
defensive posture as he tried to allay fears that he was a military 
extremist Despite efforts to salvage his base of support, Wallace lost 
considerable ground By the day of the election, his support in the 
polls had dropped from 21 to 14 percent. 

The results of this work reveal that Wallace's efforts to overcome" 
his serious image problems of being perceived by many as a racist 
and an extremist were not wholly successful. Although he was able to 
attract a significant portion of the popular vote m 1968, he was unable 
Jo overcome compfetely the stigma of the racist-extremist image. 
Despite his inabilKy to win the election or throw it into the House of 
Representatives, Wallace presided'over an extremely effective 
presidential campaign m 1968 If nothing else, it clearly established a 
popular platform from which he would run again in' 1972. * 



WOMEN'S PROPER PLACE: A..CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 
SIXTY-FIVE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES DELIVERED TO 
WOMEN , OrderNo. 8201831 

Gray, Glenoa Ruth, Pm D University of Otegon, 1981 213pp. 
Adviser. Cha* le^ A. Leistner 

The study was designed To explore relationships between 
messages from society and messages in selected speeches The 
central research question was. What kinds of messages do college 
women receive concerning their education or the purposes of that 
education? , 

Commencement addresses delivered at six women's colleges- 
Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Vassar, Mt. Hoiyoke. Smith, and Wellesley-from 
1945 through 1980 provided the primary data. The methodology was 
historical descriptive^ The historical development of women's 
education and roles was traced An overview of representative 
speeches was presented Content analysis of the commencement 
addresses was based on the following categories and operational 
definitions* Occupation. Activity from wnich one de rives' livelihood - 
teacher, lawyer, Role. Characteristic of an individual's social m . * 
' behavior -mother, worker. Trait. Characteristic used in descriptions of 
people- aggressive, attractive, rational Language characterisation. 
Language that reinforces stereotypic patterns of thought or 
behavior-generic or nongeneVic terrhs. 

During the 1950s, both society at large and the speeches studied 
protrayed women as homemakers In the addresses, role references 
to wife, motherland keeper of morals outnumbered more 
nontraditional roleindtcators, such as worker and professional, 
approximately thflFe to one. ' * % • 

During the 19B0s, society and commencement addresses sent 
messages that said working was permissible* as long as the job did not 
disrupt the home. The addresses had more occupational references 
and nontraditional trait and role references. 

In \pe 1970s, much of society was still disseminating the message f 
about women's place being the home. The commencemenfraddresses** 
sent women far more messages about working and choosino/their 
own future. The changes were found to be partially due to a change in 
the expectaton of women graduates and Speakers. ^ 

The impact of the woman's movement v\asfelt on college # * 
campuses T^e womew graduates began to select women .speakers- 
sixteen of twenty one speeches delivered in the last ten years were by 
.wg'roen, contrasted to only three trf the previous twenty five yeaVs. The 
women selected were active in the women's movement or well known - 
in their occupations, they delivered messages thafrreflectecvthe part 
of society that had had its consciousness raised about wgme/i's 
place. , * * * ^ " " 4 
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THE RHETORIC ANTECEDENT TO THE WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT* FROM 1776-1850 

~ «> Order No. DA8205721 

Iq^ u ^ YWARD,Ph ' D - Th e"°««* State University, W 
239pp. Major Professor: Gregg Phifer 

This investigation explored the rhetoric antecedent to the women', 

^fi ocnT 6 T e « in the United Slales chrono1o Q .cally 5KT 
1776-1850. The focUs was on the nature and uses of the rSS 
during the early women's emancipation «ffoqs. The* 2 £ 
elements of rhetoncat analysis, (a) pnmary sources; (b) ana£is of* 
the sources; (c) analysis of supporting arguments used by the 
ft* on; d ' tdp.cs and themes of the rhetors; and (e) response to the 
rhetors. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries women 
were locked into certain roles in American society, by political* 
1 economic, religious, and social customs 

* A bi °? A u at J "* * he flfSt rhetor ^ssed- Her letters to her friends 
and her husband, beginning in 1776. served as primary sources 
Another pioneer for women's rights is Mary Wollstonecraft.^Her 
^nZil £ exD H ress <f toas that are as important today as in the * 
eighteenth century. Among the early advocates of women's rights are 
Frances Wright and the Gr.mke sisters. Angelina and Sarah. Principal 
sources are Wrights' s Course ot Popular Lectures, Sarah's Letters on 
the Equality of the Sexes, and Angelina's Letters to Catherine E 
Beecher, in flep/y to fin Essay on Slavery and Abolitionism 

Later advocates included Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Lucretia Mott. Fuller's Women in the Nineteenth Century 
Stanton's "Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions," and Mott's 
Discourse on Woman zero in on the grievances of women whose 
aspirations are blocks. The last two spokespersons Analyzed were 
males: William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass. Garrison's 
newspaper, 7ne L/6eraror,«and Douglafss's Tne A/or?n Sfar opposed ' * 
slavery and Advocated women's nghts. ' 



THE RHETORIC OF ACCOUNTS: A QUALITATIVE/CRITICAL 
DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSES Order No. DA8JJ06371 

Kelly. Jan Wallace. Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1981. 117pp. 

The purpose of this study is to explore the rhetorical dimension of 
accounts. An account is a strategic, conscious, intentional, and 
rhetoncal verbal statement that explains the motivation behind a . * 
given untoward behavior that is challenged by another person. - 
Sixty students at (he University of California. Davis, were 
v interviewed. During the interview the respondents were asked to 
jmagine that they were involved in a social situation.^ situation that 
involved their being caught in a lie. Trje respondents were asked to 
account" for the lie to an imagined challenger who was either an 
intimate, an acquaintance, or a stranger. The respondents were also 
asked to judge the acceptability of the account to the dhallenger 
Glaser and Strauss' constant comparative method is the major 
analytical scheme used in data analysis. This qualitative method is 
supplemented with the chi'square statistic. Ten different kinds of ' 
account categories emerged from the data. Fifty-five ofthe sixty 
respondents used one of the four rrlajor categories in'their , * 
responseS'-selMuJIing, scapegoating, sparing feelings, and face 
saving These categories represent a vocabulary of accounts for this 
particular group of people who comprise a rhetorical community, 

Male and female respondents differ little in acco unt-giv^pg in this 
study The only statistically significant difference between the sexes is 
tne males more frequent use of the scapegoating account The 
Hnetoncal Sensitivity Scale was given to respondents before the 
.nterview Those respondents who were rated as rhetorical sensitives 
vdtfterprj from non- rhetorically sensitive respondents in their use of 

it categories. RS respondents used the minor categor.es 
significantly more often than did other respondents 



COMMUNICATION ABOUT THE 1 SKOKIE "MARCH": A CASE 
STUDY IN THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF* REALITY 

^ ' Order No. DA8207979 
*Holz, Josephine R., Ph.D. University of Pennsylvani a. 1981. 393pp. 
Supervisor: Charles R. Wright \ 

* • This%tudy examines the role of mass communication and its 
relationship to interpersonal communication in Jhe development of 
people's beliefs about a controversial event with whlth^l they had no 
direct -experience but learned about primarily through mass and 
interpersonal communication. The event in question wasV'march'" 
', -which a group of nep-Nazis attempted to hold in Skokip, Illinois, in v 
1978. The purpose of this study was to determine whether and tn what 
respects different types of people had developed common beliefs 
about the 4vent. arid what roles mass and interpersonal ; 
communication pla/fed in this development., ; 

' Information about the beliefs/opinions, and information sources 
about the "march" and neo-Nazismof a random sarriple of 192 
respondents was obtained through,a telephone survey Conducted in 
toe Philadelphia' area prior to the event's occurrence. An analysis of 
relevant mass media reports in the sources most often cited by the* 
responents was then completed. Additionally, in-depth- personal 
interviews were conductedy/ith several other respondents and those 
"with whom the^ reported having discussed t^e issue. % 

r Religion, education l^vei, and age were found tp.be associated, to 
varying degrees, with respondents^ awareness, interest, and opinions 
about the*" march" and nee-Nazism -but were not associated with' 
respondents' beliefs atfout the size of the expeqted march, the * 
pfdbab^ity^of vioience^occurrlng and its likely initiators, or the totar 
number of neo-Nazis in the country anp* their characters tics»and *; , 
.^motivations. In these cases and others, the oeliefs.most often , 

• exjressectby respondents we.re consistent with the messages 

1 Communicated byJhe mass media sources examined, 'among which 
considerable Similarity of content was found. 

It was'concluded that interpersonal comrnyxiication contributes to 
the development of a shared reality within social groups, oy exposing 
people to opposing viewpoints whfeh they might otherwise avoid. 
O mmunicatlor^con tributes to the development of a shared 
£ RI pong different scfcigl groups^ both.by.providing a conjmon set 
r jmmmkrmiM >ls and messages to which dtfferent groups all respond and 

* by defining reported occurrences within essentially consensual terms. 



RHETORIC AND ORGANIZING: THE TWIN CITIES WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT, 1969 TO 1976 , Order No. DA8206375 
Kroll, Becky Swanson, Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1981. 462pp. 

What has beenj^equently termed the ."women's movement" Is not 
'monolithic, but rather is composed of a variety of "groups who seek 
t change of varied orders and magnitudes. Alternative perspectives 
within this movement provide different explanations for the p^st and 
jtfsions of the future based on their own social construction of reality. 

This study is based on a rhetorical examination of a segment of the 
contemporary women's movement. Fantasy the.mes and rhetorical 
vision serve as the primary tools of analysis, to disover and interpret 
the varied constructions of social reality within the Twin Cities 
women's movement. This study also seeks to determine the effect of 

■ the different visions on the movement qrganizing. * * 

. Specifically, this study presents an analysis of the key fantasy - 
themes and rhetorical visions of the Twin Cities women's mpvement 
from 1969 to 1976,-witH specific attention to the constituent " ^ 
organizations. „ ^ 

The first section (Chapters 2 and 3) presents and discusses the 
most original and fanreachingrhetoric of the movement. This rhetoric 
created asymbolic rfeality in sharp contrast to the prevailing social 

• order, resulting in a highly fluid, volatile rhetoric. Jn fact.Jhis cental « 
rhetoric outreaches the capabilities of*its participants to organize arid 

* maintain a,sociai movement. Both stages of the central rhetoric ^ 
eventually collapse* its organizations ending in bitter and alienating, 
fights among participants. ' 

^Gh^pter 2 presents the rise of the pro-woman line, covering the 

■ time pertoo' from 1969*1972. The elementary rhetoric oMhis era did 
not provider entire, detailed rhetorical vision. It f mphasizep 1 a 
redefined heroine, woman as victim of circumstances, and played out 
a single fantasy type in a wide range of scenic arenas. "Woman as 
victim; collective salvation" was the basic theme of the early rhetoric, 
with scenic emphasis on health, violence, the legal/justice system, 
ana* literature and the arts. • / - - ' 

Chapter 3 covers the mature rhetoric of the p/o*woman vision from 
1972- 1976~The Twin Cities Women's Union provided the background 
* ar*j detail that drevy the pro*woman fine to the status of a full 

rhetorical vision. This rhetoric identified a capitalist-imperialist enemy/ 
whose control of the system accounted for the scenic oppression fr 
sketched in the dramas ofathe pro*woman linei'The rhetors came to • 
£ 9 embrace socialism asYhe desired alternative, and ?hey sought action 
* scripts from a variety Of socialist theories and preexisting visions. 



- The second section (Chapers 4 and-5) describes the "arms'* of the 
movement, two visions which grew frorrfthe central rhetoric. In bplh*' ^ \ 
cases, existing communities of women were caught up by the pro- 
woman line. They adapted the basic dramas to their ownmeed$ v 
resulting in a more stable social reality than- that afforded by the 
central rhetoric. * . * - * 

CKapterV describes the fnainstreaming vision from 1972;397$; 
Rhetors of this vision accep^the basic tenets of the pro- woman line, & 
but transform elements of the rhetoric rh order tojnsert the concerns 
into th e mainstream of Social" re^lHy*Tneir, v eff oris spawned^a^set of * 
lobbying and educational organizations, the formation of women's »* 
groups find c&uctises in professional &nd occupational arenas, and 
affected pre-existing woinen's organizations. 

Chapter 5 describes Jhe lesbian-feminist vision from 1972-1976. 
This social reality drew a dichotomy between a. grim, cold external 
reality significant for itscejecUc*n and oppression of lesbians and a 
warm, supportive lesbian community which celebrates lesbian identity 
and prip*e by advancing historical, cultural, and aesthetic expressions 
of that identity. O/ganizirig in this vision ts devoted to estabfishing 
institutions to fulfill the social physical, and cultural" ne^ds of 
lesbians. ' 

The.final chapter discusses the rhetorical and o/ganizing lessons 
which derive from this study. It includes implications and directions 
for further research. ^ 



THE RHETORIC OF THE "hJtw POLITICS": A CASE STUDY 
OF ROBERT F. KENNEDY'S 1968 PRESfDENTlAL PRIMARY 
CAMPAIGN Order No.*Sl28428 

Lee, Ronald Emcry, Ph D. The University o/ /owa, 1981. 403pp. 

Supervisor: Proiessor Bruce E. Gron beck - a 

*» - 

The "New Polities'* has been Associated with particutair changes in 
the familiar conducliof American politics. Contemporary . » 
^ commentators have-discussed institutional changes in the party 
"process and in the rules that govern elections, expansion and 
increased sophistication in the application of modem tools of 
campaigning, demographic changes affecting both who can vote and 
the ways in which the electorate may coalesce-to create the Nev< * 
Majority, and finally, ideological changes in the electorate that affect 
the old labels and the way they might be interpreted. These political 
commentaries were given context by the appearance of self* 
proclaimed new politicians in the late 1960's and early 1970's. 
Examination of the political tracts and investigation of the new 
political candidates led to the following definition of the ^)ew 
Politics": The **New Politics " is a stage in a social mo foment t/ 
characterized by a concern tor movement legitimacy/and the 
fostering of system legitimation channeled through electoral politics. 
In Chapter I, the concept of the "New Politics" is justified as a type of 
legitimation strategy through the examination of contemporary 
treatments. Chapter II sets out institutionalized constraints that are 
inherent in the vetoing of the "New Politics." The tension between 
a candidate's attempt to iegitimize'movement concerns and his 
simultaneous need to appeal to the political center is at the heart of 
4 these new political constraints. In Chapter IN, the study turns to 
Robert Kennedys 1968 presidential primary campaign as an exemplar 
of the "New Politics." The personae of Robert Kennedy and the. 
approach his campaign managers took to the* production of campaign 
discourse are examined. It is the examination of the Kennedy 
^peechwriting apparatus which guides the critic to particular '? 
rhetorical strategies th at were designed to d eaJ with the new political < 
constraints. Chapter IV*lay3T>'utspecific features in Robert Kennedy's 
campaign discourse. The critical categories are suggested by the new 
political Constraints and by the Kennedy speechwriting apparatus 

The final chapter reconstitutes a larger theory of the "New 
Politics** by discussing its relationships with political systems, social* 
movements, and rhetoric. The examination of Senator Kennedy's 
campaign helps amplify the "New Polities'* as.a/outerto legitimation. 
In addition, Chapter V offers o list of potemiaHy generic discursive 
markers that identify the rhetoric of the "New Pglitics/ Such a list 
* inevitably suggests otherie,xamplars of the'netf political rhetoric in 
American histoiyi&peclfication of additional new potiticaltexamples 
are based on speculation about the relationship between the 
-^j fl '^nce of forces that occasion new political activity and a 



.constetenvset of discursive features that respond to those forces>^. 
Such speculation ts grounded in the requirements fdr legitimation and\ 
the constraints facing the new politician in the electoral arenk. 

The project finishes with conclusions about the rhetonca) 
dimensions of political legitimation and political symbols as tools of 
unification, and discusses the relationship between the "New ( 
Politic^" and the theory of social movements. These conclusions 
address from different perspectives the tension between co-optation 
and reform. % ♦ ; 

? • " ' • 



RHETORICAL VISIONS OF AMERICA AND THEIR RELATION 
TO RELIGIOUS BEWEFS v IN THE RHETORIC OF SELEC^D 
1980 PRESIDENTIAL^CANDIOATES. (VOLUMES I AND II) 

Order No. DA8206411 
Porjer, Laurjnda Wright, Ph.D. University oi M'nnesora t l98l. 
t '393pp. „ • ' 

Using the techniques of rhetorical criticism, content analysis, and < 
'TBomputer-assisted .analysis, I analyzed a portion of the speeches 
delivered by Ronald/Reagan' Jimmy Carter, Edward Kennedy, and 
John Andersorvinthe primary election perjod of the campaign of 
1980, looking specifically at the campaign organizations* ways of 
construing'America and of expressing religious beliefs. I pointed out 
similarities and differences in beliefs among candidate groups and ' v 
made inferences about the sort of Administration each campaign ; * 
group might set up, were its candidate elected. * *' 

- I assumed a symbolic constructionist viewpoint in conceiving and 
carrying-out the research., I assurnedthat by examining the rhetoric, I 
could reach conclusions about the ways4he campaign organizations 
were construing the world. I approached the candidate speeches as 
the product of group effort; what were referred to in the press as a 
candidate's views were assumed in this paper to be the composite 
views of his speechwriters and advisors--a corporate product 

The study was not concerned with audience reaction or any other 
immediate effect of the speeches, but rfetheY with locating thfrthemes 
and explicit assumptions embeddedm the rhetoric with' regard to 
America and religion, The documents analyzed were speeches only 
find did not includ e any Other form of information put out by the 
candidates or their organizations. Press reports and news articles 
were used as background material to assist in recalling the specifics 
of the time material. Ten speeches of 16 minutes or more in length 
were randomly selected'from the body of discourse of each campaign 
gro u p and the total of 40 speeches served as the u niverse of 
discourseior the project. 

My analyses revealed differencesamong the four candidate 
groups in image patterns, heroes Snd villains identified, -use of • 
religious words, verb tense, voice, manifest content, and latent 
• content, values and goals'expressedrronceptidfrs of America and of 
the American peeple, views of government, politics, and religion, and 
religious beliefs expressed or implied. The Reagan rhetoric contained 
the greatest number of religious words as operationally defined by the 
. word list I tested and described in the project; the Anderson rhetoric 
contained the smallest number of religious*vords. The Reagan 
rhetoric was the most mixed in its expression^ Catholic and 
Protestant beliefs as I compared them, based on reference works I ' 
consulted. The Kennedy rhetoric contained the second-greatest 
number of religious words, and the most Catholic beliefs. The Carter 
and Reagan rhetorics each expressed all the Protestant beliefs I used 
as standards. The Anderson rhetoric contained the fewest Protestant 
and, Catholic beliefs. 

The dissertation consists of introductory and concluding chapters 
setting up and summarizing the study, individual chapters profiling 
the candidate rhetorics one at a time and discussing the results of th# 
.'content and rhetorical analyses performed, anc^a comparison chapter 
in^/iich the four rhetorics are preserved sideJjy side on a number of 
points and their similarities anp* differences rjKhted up. 
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Summons, Donalo Brown. Ph.D Ohio University, 1981. 346pp 
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stoncal accounts. Samuel M. Jones is -mentioned briefly as 
having begone of the most picturesquejand unorthodox reformers 
of the Progressfre^ra Yet rhetorical scholars have not thoroughly 
analyzed hjm withinthe*context or his oratory The purpose^ this' 
study is to present a rhetorical history of Jones's speaking through 
the study of his invention Specifically, this investigation seeks to 
answer thfc foHowing rhetorical question: What elements of invention 
. were utilized in the speeches of Jones 9 Th^ study is divided into two 
parts (1) a brief biography of Jones, and (2) an analysis' of selected 
speeches of Jones for the rhetorical invention revealed through, 
spokqn discourse . \ 

The framework within which the methodology was placqo 1 wis a 
rhetorical histor^ Rhetoric was defined as the rational of informative 
and suasory discourse The historical perspective was concerned 
with the record of Jones's rhetorical past which provided data about 
his speechmaki*g and stfeakng career The rhetorical history 
consisted of an examination of his historical influence, focusing on 
the ideas communicated, and the speech as an agency of its time 

Speeches were selected for analysis using Barclay and Strong's 
mtcrpfilm edition to the Samuel Milton Jdnes Papers. A coding system 
' was used to discriminate between those speeches that werfe actually 
delivered, 'questionably delivered, and those messages tl\at were 
"written especially for newspapers* and magazines Following the 
? elimination procedure, the next step was to categorize the speeches 
that had been orally delivered The speeches c'ategorized produced 
five subject headings 1 patriotism, labor; the Golden Rule, which 

* consisted'of religion, socialism, peace, and brotherhood, the sociaL 
system, and politics Two speeches w£re selected from each 
category^ 

The ten selected speeches were analyzed to discoveftheir 
elements of invention according to classical rhetorical theory. 
Evaluating invention involved an identification of the speaker's 
purpose and main lines of reasoning Invention also involved an 

* analysis oltfie three artistic modes of proof -logos, ethos, and pathos. 
\ .The conclusions of the investigation were. (1) Of the ten 
speeches. analyzed, eight were persuasive, and two were informative. 
.(2) There was no difference in the inventive pattern, i.e.. the number 
artd type of arguments, used in the speeches delivered in and out of 
Toledo- (3) Of the totalnumber of arguments, employed. Jones relied 
first onjogos, ethos second, and pathos third. (4) When using logos* 
Jones reasoned primarily from analogy, causal, sign, and example 
arguments "(5) When using ethos, Jones attempted to identify with 
nis auckence by using the first person plural pronouns "we." "our. H or 

s "us.** (6) When using pathos, the primary emotional appeal was to 

* love and freedom. (7) With respect to the relationship of subject to 

» arguments, (a) when discussing the sociaLsystem, Janes employed ; r 
considerably more logical appeals than ethical or emotional, * , ^ 
arguments, (b) when discussing labor'issues. Jones used more 
logical and ethical arguments than when discussing thdjhemes of * 
politics..the social system, the Golden Rifle, or patriotismtarjd 
(c) ones employed more emotional arguments when speafcfrig on 
patriotism than when discussing the previously mentioned themes. 
(8) Jones did not make extended use of documentation of sources'. 
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. College Administrators, in reaction to the protests rocking their 
campuses in the late 1960*s f were compelled 10 establish regulations 
gdverntng^uch activities. The sit-in was one of the more popular 
forms of protest used by college students. The purpose of this 
dissertation is to demonstrate, with a model of argumentation the -* v 
argumentation utilized by the lawyers and judiciary in the sit-in case. of 
O , Fox. By examining the lawyers'- strategies, this dissertation * . 



provides some insight into "the'area of legal rhetoric. By 8n analysis of 
the judicial decisions handed down in Sword v. F ox» the study 
presents a description of how each ruling is justified iq light of the 
legal argumentation. Finally, by presenting a schematic 
representation of symbolic argumentation, this project seeks to 
explain how the lawyers and judges involved, structured their a 
presentations, 

The litigation of Sword v. Fox lasted seven years. This study 
centers on the litigation beginning with the.United States Oistnct 
Court's review of Madison College's demonstration regulations. This 
was acknowledged is the start of the First Amendment 
argumentation. AlsoVby beginningjhe analysis at the District Court 
level, it is possible to determine if the legal.sirategies changed as the 
appeal process proceeded to the United States Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court is selected as the termination pOmt for this part of the 
study because it is the acknowledged "Highest Court in the-Land.** 

In order to determine the rhetorical strategies employed as Sword 
v. Fox progressed through the judiciary, the arguments were 
reconstructed through a vanety of primary sources. Oral arguments in 
the case were located by consulting court records for copies of the 
transcripts of the oral presentations. «8rief s were secured by 
contacting the offices of the lawyers involved and examined theirv 
copies of the wntten arguments. The judicial opinions were examined 
4e> analyze the persuasiveness of the attorneys' arguments. After the 
arguments were identified, the strategies were tfsed to construct a 
model of argumentation that would apply in symbolic First 
Amendment cases. * 
Wt The model of argumentation which this study verified began with a 
description of the sit-in activity. After this was completed, the rules 
governing this action was classified as pre-existing, ad hoc. or on-the- 
spot regulations. The next step involved the presentation Of any 
procedural issi/es which were case specific. Finally, the co nstitutional 
tests established in past cases were applied to verify the positions 
taken by the parties involved. 

This investigation yields a number of significa/it conclusions. First, 
this*study verifies the model of argumentation as an effective means 
of analyzing symbolic speech litigation. 
* Second, this dissertation offers the first in-depth analysis of the 
litigation of Sword v. Fox. Although other authors have cited this case 
as a significant precedent in symbolic litigation, this was the first 
complete analysis o) the arguments involved in this case. 

Finally, this dissertation provides a comprehensive examination of 
the historical events which surrounded the two vigils held in Wilson 
Hall on the»Madison College campus. 

Symbolic protests have been ad opted as important means for 
\ dissenters to voice their beliefs. Whether such means of protests, like 
the sit»in. will continue to be used in the future remains to be seen. 
This stBdy provides a basic framework for future anafysis of legal ( 
rhetoric related to the litigation of symbolic speech activities. J 
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The purpose of this study is to analyze the rhetoric of the National 
Association for Neighborhood Schdols (NANS). Employing a 
pluralistie*methodology. this social criticism iscentered in three 
rhetorical theories which have significance for the study of asocial . 
movement: Bitzer's "TheRhetoncal Situation," Bormann's "Fantasy 
* and Rhetorical Vision: The Rhetorical Criticism of Social Reality,", and 
v Simon's "Requirements/Problems. and Strategies: A Theory of 
Persuasionfor Social Movements.'* Relative to these essays. the, 
study focuses on three primary questions: (1) What i§ the nature of 
~~ }he rhetorical situatior? faced by NANS? (2) What rhetorical strategies 
^ *are*employed by NANS to create a rhetortcalj/ision as a resppnse to , 
the situation? (3) What rhetorical roles and probtems are assumed by . 
NANS' leadership? - ' ' 



« M \ 

" Chtapter 2 applies the criteria of a social movement as an essentia) * 
element of a rhetorical Situation and discu'ssej the interactive* 
e'ements of exigence, audience, and constraints wfcicb impact upon 
the situatiorf from l97Tto 1981. as fslAtf S address the exfgence of 
f "forced busing" as a national policy. Chapter 3 analyzes the 
rhetorical vision of NANS and other New Right political movements as 4 
they attempt to return* Americans to a belief in the conservative 
version of traditional values. Chapter 4 analyzes the rhetorical* 
requirements'which leaders must meet if the movement is to be 1 
successful Four najional leaders were interviewed and provided data 
for tros study. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this study, fl) a 
language based historical study, focusing on the shared symbohas- 
social dynamic can best account for .what appear to be the intrusive, 
intuitive 'facts' of events contributing to continuity amfchang'e in 
human affairs (Brown). (2) A historical study focusing pn 
Communication provides insights into the ways in which symbolization ■ 
accounts for human interpolations of reality; from this perspective 
human Communication can be viewed*as the driver of history. 
(3) Language determines the structure of a social movement and 
styleiJevelops that which is unique to the community which shares 
the rhetorical Vision, thus defining motives, behavior, norms, roles, 
and expectations. • 



illumination was unavoidably self -incriminating, apologia was J 
probably doomed to failure. ' 

In the discourses examined. Nixon frequently bolstered his image 
by identifying himself with his political office. Nixon's "rhetoric of 
contrast** appeared to be his most significant tactic. Accordingly, he 
♦often differentiated himself from wrongdoing by contrasting the 
propriety of his actions witnthe actions of others. Finally. Nixon 
frequently transcended the situation at hand by alluding to basic 
Amencan values. Since Nixon's "rhetonc of contrast** was a 
seemingly unavailable optioTT in his Watergate self-defense, this 
further weakened his attempts for persuasion. 

While Nixon's influence on contemporary apologia appeared to 
increase the need for politicians to take part in som$ form of * 
. . substantive self-defense, political figures seem less reliant on the 

mass mediarand Nixort's highly personalized styje of apologia. 
„ Although Ware and Linkugel's system demonstrated a few minor 
shortcomings as a critical tool, it wa$ assessed as a generally 
effective analytic method as it allowed the critic to make subjective as 
well as quantifiable Strategic comparisons across time and diverse • 
apologetic situations. Finally, future research applying Ware and 
Linkugel's system to other specific apologetic situations was 
recommended. 
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Although the rhetorical ritual of apologia has been-practiced since 
ancient Greece, the stud/of the apologetic genre has been limited. 
Consequently, this study proposed to (1) establish the importance/of 
the apologetic genre. (2) identify Richard Nixon as the most 
appropriate case study in contemporary apologia, and (3) Examine a 
useful analytic method to apply to the apologetic genre. 

The genre of apoldgia dates back to the beginning of rhetoric 
itself. The rhetorical task of apology in response to^aeusations is 
quite common ft the history of rhetoric. As a result of recent political 
scindals and the media's ability and interest in revealing them, the 
ritual of apologia is of ten critical to the contemporary polifcjl scene. 
Isolated/public utterances of Richard Nixon provide an excellent focal 
point for the study of the contemporary apologe,tic genre. Rhetoric.^ 
particularly self-defense rhetoric was instrumental to hts political^ 
career. Thus, selected self ^defense discourses of Richard Nixonwere 
analyzed for the prima ry*t)urpose of examining contemporary 
apologia and its various strategies. 

The method of analysis used in thisstudy was the self -defense 
criteria explicated by B. L. Ware and Wil A. Unkugel (1973). Although 
Ware and Linkugel acknowledge that they bon*Q.w.con.c.epts arid 
terminology from Robert P. Abelsbn's (1959) psychological theory , 
pertaining to the resolution of belief dilemmas, they have fretely 
adapted Abelson r s meanings and.terms for better usage in speech 
criticism/Ware and Linkugel posit that four strategies Consistently 
•appear in self-defense rhetoric: denial, bolstering, differentiation, and 
transcendence. Additionally, combined strategies result in four 
**subgenres H 6f apologia: absolution, vindication, explanation, or 
justification. This system'was thus applied to four critical rhetorical . 
situations in the national political career of Richard Nixon to note, 
recurring and/or significaot strategies. The speeches, analyzed were 
the following: "My Side of the Story** (1952), ** A Vietnam Plan" (1969). 
"Cambodia** (1970) and "Watergate Scandal** (1973). x 

The results indicated that with the exception of the -Checkers** 
address all of the speeches examined relied primarily on bolstering 
and differentiation for persuasive impact and therefore were 
categorized as explanative addresses. It was speculated that Nixon 
might have more effectively defended himself in the Watergate 
address hx resorting to his "Cneckereladdress posture, that is. 
denial and differentiation (absolutive). The specificity and 
incrimination nature of Watergate charges demanded such a direct** 
confrontation. Nixon needed to extricate himself from wrongdoing in 
Watergate by illuminating the Situation. However, U such an 
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This dissertation investigates the language of Supreme Court 
opinions on obscenity through Kenneth Burse's cluster-agon method. 
Through the analysis "of a selected sample or obscenity opinions, the 

v study posits four strategies of rhetorical ^constitution. 
Reconstitutfons are a critic's compilation of .terms from within a ^ . 
discourse which the author of that discourse employed to describe an 

• idea. * » \ 

Strategies of reconstitution include ^interpretation, restatement, 
reinforcement, and rejection Reinterpretation occurs when a rhetor 
re< j e fi nes an ,dea by altering eithVthe descriptive referents for that 
idea, or" subtly modifies the emotional connotations attached to it. 
Reinterpretation is a strategy employed to encourage new Y 
perceptions of previously presented ideas. Restatement occurs when 
a rhetor attempts to hold constant previously constituted meanings. 
Restatement is accomplished through verbatim quotation 1 or through 
paraphrase. The strategy of reinforcement is employed when 
someone wishes to emphasize the posfkjve or negative aspects of 
some idea. Reinforcement occurs when that person employs vivid , 
terms""fighting words'*-highlight the meanings of ideas. Rejection 

u identifies those instances where ideas are redefined by statfljg what a 
concept does not mean. _ 

These four strategies enable the Court to build societal equations. 
Equations designate relationships among the ideas the Supreme 
Court discusses in a'rt'bpjnion. The four strategies of-reconsti^tion' 
are methods of buTldirfglhose equational relationships. v 

Four institutional functions of the Supreme Court are advanced. 
The Court rationaliz&s-it provides reasons for-the decision process ■ 
through reinterpretation. The Court stabilizes concepts of 
governmenUhe Supreme Court, and society through restatement. 
The Court legitimizes its own rote in forming tew through 
reinforcement. The Court organizes competing ideas into an orderly 
framework through rejection. These four institutional functions help 
explain the role of the Supreme Court in society generally, and 
provide insight into the Supreme Court'STrtiatment of obscenity cases 
specifically. i 




